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etry which their genius unfolded in the days of youth. 
Nothing of interest or novelty was suffered to pass 
the observation of Charles without inquiry ; and, if 
unable to comprehend the answer which his father 
clothed in the simplest language, he went away dis- 
satisfied and discontented. Nothing amused him so 
much as the existence of evil ; he could not imagine 
how the world should be wicked, or why unprinci- 





As he spoke, the pilgrim moved rapidly away, 
and, though Mr. Elwyn strove to delay his depar- 
ture, by voice and gesture, he was almost imme-| 
diately lost in the intricacies of the forest, his long | 
black mantle floating on the breeze, as his form |} 
evanished, like a shadow gliding away to eternity. } 
Mr. Elwyn gazed after him, with a deep feeling of 
mingled doubt and reverence ; the impression which | 
he had left upon his mind was intense, but almost | 
indefinite ; and, the more he reflected, the less he |) 
understood the nature of his own thoughts regarding | 
his mysterious visitant. That what he had prophe-) 
sied of the future might occur, he had reason to ap- | 
prehend, since he had spoken of the past and the 
present, and revealed that which he could not have 
known but from the dictations of a prophetic spirit. 
On the contrary, philosophy, and the oracles of hea-| 
ven, ratified the incredulity which he had always | 
entertained relative to supernatural revelations.— | 
Lost in a chaos of contradictory feelings, he knew! 
not what opinion of his visiter it was his duty to re-| 
ceive. But, resolving not to communicate to Clara 
the interview which had passed, and finally deter- 
mining to be guided by events, (the customary re- 
sult of doubt,) he re-entered his house, apparently 


calm and collected. But a fearful conviction of the 


truth of the prophesy sank into his heart, when 
twice, within a few hours, his child was laid down, 
and pronounced by the attendant physicians dead ; 
and twice awoke from its lethargy amid the rejoic- 


ings of all. During its lifelessness, Mr. Elwyn be-|| 
held his child with the most intense interest ; but,' 


when he awoke again to life, words would be vain 
to picture the overwhelming emotions of his heart 
To his mind this event was enough to verify the 
stranger’s prophecy; and he looked upon it as the 
first prelude to that long series of calamities, which 
was to crush him to the dust, and bring trouble and 
dismay upon his unprotected and unprovided family. 


Time fled, aud the boy grew in beauty and in) 


strength ; but his nurse shook her head significantly, 
as she remarked, that ‘*‘ he talked ere he walked,” 
and that surely he was born to wo. Besides, she 


| heart; and their characters and minds are formed 


| they receive in the first years of theirbeing Though 


pled men were suffered to exist. He could neither 
discover nor admit a reason, why evil should be per- 
mitted at all; and, perceiving that he was on dan- 
gerous ground, after repeated endeavours to ac 
count for it, none of which seemed satisfactory to 
the child, Mr. Elwyn deemed it wise to avoid the 
question, and suffer the inquisitive boy to make his 
own discoveries. He sighed as he thought that 
Charles would too quickly discover that earth was) 
far, very far from paradise. Children are close ob-| 
servers, and though they do not “ look quite through | 
the deeds of men,” yet they remember faithfuily 
every thing that strikes the fancy or touches the 


very much after the impressions of good or ill, which 


apparently changeful as the winds of heaven, yet 
they think more than superficial persons are willing) 
to believe ; and, though the process of thought is} 
with them neither profound nor intricate, it is quick 
and active as the sunbeams of summer. Too much 
| vigilance over every word and action cannot be ex-| 
jercised before children; too much regard for the) 
|| private happiness of individuals and the welfare of] 
|| society cannot be exhibited by those, to whom the 
|| culture of the young mind is entrusted. How diffi- 








| cult, alas! is the daily conduct of thousands, who 
|| reck not what havoc they spread in the moral works, 

\the empire of the affections, so they gratify the de-| 
| moniac passions that riot, without limit, in their con-| 


|| taminated hearts! 


Though often agitated by dark forebodings and| 
fearful apprehensions, yet Mr. Elwyn withheld his; 
fears from the confidence of his wife, and suffered! 
his spirit to brood over anticipated evils, without 
the consolation which true affection is calculated to 
impart. The birth of a daughter had sealed his con- 
'' viction of the wanderer’s truth ; and he daily await 
‘ed the consummation of the oracle, in that silent 
despair, which paralises exertion, and fills the heart 
with thoughts of ineffable agony. With him abided 
the strong persuasion, that ere long the hand of 
‘death would tear him from all he held most dear; 


—— 


esteemed it an evil sign that he ceased to use his!) with him dwelt the fearful consciousness that he 





hands in locomotion when he was but nine months} 
old. These sage adages of the nursery affected Mr.) 
Elwyn in no degree except as they tended to awake 
within him the memory of the stranger’s prophecy. | 
The boy, too, exhibited that precocity of intellect, | 
that ceaselessness of observation and inquiry, which | 
delight a father’s heart, and, at the same time, fill | 
it with apprehension; for it is seldom that those, | 
who, in early life, exhibit the resplendent gifts of | 
heaven, are spared beyond the years in which they 
are beheld as phenomena; or, if a longer period is} 
granted to them, their faculties decay, their splen- | 
dour departs, and, like the youthful Athenian, they | 
are often unable to comprehend, in mature life, the | 
mysteries of the science, or the beauties of the po-| 





must leave his fatherless children, and unprotected 
widow, to the care of a cold world, or the mercies 
of those whose thoughts were cruelty ; and bitter to 
his generous spirit and feeling heart was the thought 
of their desolation. Alone he could have met death 
with a calm smile; but, when love, with ties innu- 
merable, bound him down to earth, and tender ones 
‘lung to him as to their only defence, to leave all, 


and depart, whither he knew not, and whence 


there could be no return, it was a bitter trial and a 
sore endurance. Gradually, however, as the idea 
grew the familiar guest of his musings, he resigned 
himself and his affections to the disposal of the 
Highest, and felt his feelings purified by the homag: 


he had rendered to the decrees of heaven. When!| 


‘our hearts are corroded by the evils of our earthly 
lot, and our spirits droop beneath the burden of real 
jor apprehended ills, it is alike a consolation and a 
joy to seek the solitude of the secret closet, and 
pour forth our woes and our necessities before Him, 
who rejoices in mercy and loving-kindness. When 
, we kneel before the Merciful, in the unfrequented 
| place, and worship Him in the penitence and sanc- 
tity of a broken and purified heart, the world re 
tires from our weary contemplation, and its trials 
and sufferings are forgotten, as heaven expands be- 
fore us. However sceptics may discredit, or infidels 
deride the verity of our faith, and the confidence ot 
our trust, few, who have felt the vicissitudes of life, 
or partaken of its sorrows, or shrunk from approach- 
ing visitations of calamity, would forsake the re 
fuge of the weary and broken-hearted for the cbill- 
ing doubt and dark uncertainty of the unbeliever 
Surrounded by mysteries, sehooled in trial, doomed 
;to hope only to despair, deluded into offence, and 
then deserted by the tempter, without our rock of 
salvation, without our faith in a merciful reward, 
| without the revelation that enlightens our pathway, 
what would be the world we inhabit? and whither 
should we turn in the hour of wot There, alone, 
| can we repose in safety ; here alone shall our wea 
j ried eyes behold the ark of strength floating to the 
| haven of rest, undisturbed by the tempests that knell 

the dirge of myriads. 
| Conscious that the fulfilment of the oracle was 
‘fast approaching, Mr. Elwyn entered upon the dis 
posal of his affairs with that deep melancholy com 
posure, which attends the conviction of a speedy 
departure. Though his brow bore the cloud of a 
settled grief, yet he assumed, or endeavoured to a 
sume, a cheerful look whenever the eye of Clara 
appeared to scrutinize his countenance, and que 
lion his thoughts. During the four weeks previou 
to his death, he was busily occupied in his retire 
ment for many hours in the day; he followed his 
business with even deeper attention than wonted : 
and his affections, though rather augmented than 
decreased, seemed to become purer and purer as he 
approached the goal of sublunary being. He fel: 
the fountains of his spirit breaking up, the strength 
of life decaying, the hour of destiny drawing nigh 
and, gradually, he abstracted the intensity of his 
love from earthly things, and beheld, with a serene 
melancholy, and an humbled heart, the dear objects 
which he must soon leave, unprotected, behind him 

It is a fearful thing thus to anticipate the last 
strong foe of mortality ; itis dreadful to hear, with 
out the power of movement, the rapidly approach 
ing tread of the giant spectre, who cometh in dark 
ness and the visions of the night, and whose last 
step will crush our hearts, in the blossoms of thei) 
affections, into the dust of the earth, whence they 
first were taken. To men, in their common allot 
ment, death happeneth unawares; and ere they 
have time to dread his power, they fall beneath its 
exertion—but to some it is appointed “ to dic 

yusand deaths in fearing one ;”’ and, with the: 

The dread of evil is the worst of 

To shudder at the touch that palsies but delays 
slay; tol k agonizingly upon objects deeply b« 
loved, assured that soon the eye, that beholds then 
now, wil close for ever on all terrestrial things; t 
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plunge into the midnight of the grave, and wander 
with shades that live, but breathe not ; it is a terri- 
ble trial of the shrinking heart; and yet there are 
chosen ones to whom the destiny is apportioned ; 
gifted spirits, whose affections cling too fondly to 
earth, whom the wisdom of Providence so deeply 
afflicts that they may seek those habitations of light 


where sorrow cometh not. 
(To be continued.) 





THE CABINET. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. 


Iw one of our cities, long famed for elegance, hos- 
pitality, and good cheer, a splendid ball was given 
The invitations had been issued by the beautiful 
Mrs. C. whose house was admirably calculated to 
show off, not only the taste and style of its mistress, 
but the elegant dress of the company. The rooms 
were large and lofty, and adorned by mirrors. Many 
a fair lady had already assembled on the appointed 
evening, but the one for whom all this preparation 
was made, was still wanting. It was the Bride. 
Nothing could equal the impatience of the compa- 
ny; the greatest curosily prevailed, for the lady 
was not merely a bride, but she was a foreigner, 
and as she came from India, it was supposed that 
she was the daughter of some rich nabob. The 
husband, who was to introduce her to the world of 
fashion, had for many years been its polar star. The 
news of his intended return from the East-Indies, 
and the prize he was to bring with him, had reached 
America before his arrival. The intelligence of 
their being on the spot was rapidly circulated ; their 
lodgings were besieg¢ d by cards and notes of invi- 
tation, but to all inquiries, the lady had plead fa 
tigue, and though it was three weeks since thei 
arrival, no one had gained access to her presence 
Conjecture and report were, however, busy. Col 
nel Morton was nota young inan, but this was no 
reason why his lady should not be young. It was 
confidently expected that she would be blooming 
in youth, loaded with jewels, and straddled in India 
shawls. Just as the company had arrived, at that 
crisis, when ‘ hope delayed makes the heart sick, 
Colonel Morton was announced. Mrs, C. steppeu 
forward with one of her most engaging smiles, t 
welcome the fair bride, but the bridegroom was 
alone! It were useless to dwell on the disappoint 
inent of the company ; the husband had brought tie 
apology ; it was made up of indisposition and fatigue 

Though Mrs. Morton was sull unable or unwill 
ing to return the visits of her friends, the Colonel 
seemed willing to represent her on all occasions. 
He was at evening and dinner parties, hired an ele- 
gant house, and entertained the gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, and said less and less of his lady. By 
degrees reports were circulated to her disadvantage ; 
it was confidently said she was only “ the chere 
amie of the Colonel.” 

Cities which contain a crowded population, are 
the places of concealment. The nine days wonde: 
soon passed away, no discoveries were made, ladies 
ceased to leave their cards, or risk inquiries, and 
Colonel Morton was again tacitly entered on the 
bachelor’s list. There was one person, however, 
that did not quietly submit to a truce of inquiry, and 
this was Miss Irvington; a thin attenuated lady 
who was nourished by hourly rumours, and to whom 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others were 
daily bread, It frequently happens that the sins o1 
youth are visited upon riper years. Colonel Morton 
had, in former times, carried on a flirtation with the 
lady in question; it had become more serious than 


he had intended, and when he finally “ eased off,” 


it was evident that she thought herself ill treated. | if she was still her own mistress, he would compass 
|. To her, the present mystery was insupportable ; she || heaven and earth to accomplish his purpose. He 
| had left cards, sent kind inquiries; but as yet no-|) then added that he would cross her path till he re- 
thing was gained ; the usual fruitful medium of her! -eived an answer. The young lady did not keep 
information was unavailing; neither milliners nor! him long in suspense, as she passed him the next 
‘mantuamakers had gained access to the house, and! day, a paper fell from her hand, on it was written 
| the servants were all imported with the lady. The! in legible characters, “‘ It 1s TOO LATE.” 
lease to common perseverance would have been des-|| From this time Colonel Morton became desirous 
perate, but Miss Irvington’s was uncommon, and) to introduce the young lady as his wife, into all com- 
after many plans, she determined to make a cire« t) panies, and the copper-coloured lady took her place 
sally upon the enemy. It was not difficult to fix on as housekeeper. Society, however, has its just 
4 time when the master of the house was absent, as| claims, and will not be trifled with; young and old 
| he followed bis bachelor round of dissipation wit! | drew back, with Miss Irvington at the head of them, 
| the same zest that he had manifested before his de | and it became necessary for the Colone! to explain 
| parture for the East-Indies. | the apparent mystery. This explanation was sim 
|| At about four o’clock in the afternoon, which is) «le, if not satisfactory. The father of Agatha Cope 
always an unsuspicious hour for company, Miss Ir-| land had been, by a succession of mi-fortunes, re 
vington rung atthe Colonel’s door A servant. ALLE. |) ni ed to absolute poverty; it was in this situation 
'** ] wish,”’ said she, “ to see the lady of the house) t!at Colonel Morton found him, when he arrived at 
‘on particular business.’’ The servant hesitated, but,| Calcutta; and, added to the distress ot pecuniary 
with an air of authority, she passed him, ascended} embarrassments, his health was fast dec lining. The 
the winding stair-case, and opened a coor at the) presence of his early friend, whom he bad known 
head of it. A lady dressed in India musiin sat with) im England, was the only alleviation which his cala 
her back to the door; she turned and rose, but whet) mities admitted. When, after residing there a year, 
was Miss Irvington’s astonishment when she exhi-) Colonel Morton proposed marrying his beautiful 
| bited a copper-coloured complexion, and that species || daughter—the father’s consolation was complete ; 
of hair and features which correspond to it. Hastily | as he not only secured to his child a protector, but 
saying that she had mistaken the house, she rushed) to his faithful Bruna (the copper-coloured lady) a 
iown stairs, and fled from friend to friend, telling!) ome. In the midst of nuptial preparations, (as the 
them ‘* the mystery was all out,” that the ‘ pre-) Colonel stated the maiter,) his friend suddenly ex 





tended Mrs. Morton was a woman of colour, anc 
she had seen her with her own eyes.”” The Col 
nel’s affairs, however, had ceased to excite any cu 


pired. Agatha’s filial affection would not suffer the 
reparations to proceed, and he had thought it best 
remove her from scenes which only heightened 


riosity, new subjects engrossed every body, and she! her distress. It was not till they had resided some 
found it difficult to procure auditors. Miss Irving-|) months in America, that she had consented to the 
ton, after this discovery, appeared willing to wave | ceremony being performed, and that the young lady 
the rigidity of her principles, and smile upon the} whom be had cherished as his deughter, he was now 
rover, permitted to present to the world as his wife. There 

A year passed away, the copper-coloured lady 
was how, sometimes, seen walking out, accompa | his st ory, and were still disposed to stand aloof from 
nied by a slender young girl, dressed in deep mourn. | his young wife. In one respect, however, she fully 
ing, and closely veiled. It was supposed by those || answered all expectations ; her pearls were elegant ; 
who thought on the subject, that this young girl was} her diamonds splendid, and she actually sported a 
jher daughter, and the veil was considered a happy |, “* thousand-dollar éamel’s hair shawl.” Uf the superb 
contrivance for concealing a hue, which for Ame- || regalia of dress was calculated to inspire envy, there 
tica, perhaps more than any other country, deprives || was something in her pallid cheek and languid eye, 
the inheritors of their caste. Only one person among || which too truly inspired compassion, and seemed to 
the numerous population, had contrived to ascertain | say “ all this availeth me nothing.”’ Even the hard 
the real complexion that the veil concealed, anc |) hearted felt that she was a victim, though they knew 
this was a young gentleman that had lately arrived not why. It was evidently beyond her efforts to be 
at the city, and appeared to have perfect leisure for cheerful, and notwithstanding she had the fairest 
a love affair, as he often walked before the Colonel's! set of teeth, and the loveliest dimples in the world 
house, and not unusually met the lady on her little |she seldom gave either a chance for exhibition 


excursions. It was not long after his first appear-| There was, in truth, but part of her story told 
{ that Colonel Morton 


ance, that he entered a shop where she was stand- | When Agatha first learned 
while transacting her purchases, she pulled off! wished to make her his wife, it excited in her mind 
nothing but merriment. It is true, there was only 


ere many who did not fancy either the Colonel or 


ing ; 
her glove, and discovered a hand of snowy white 
ness. The glove (which has always been an ho- thirty-five years difference in their ages, but this t 
nourable agent in human affairs) was destined to act. 4 young lady of sixteen, who had never been versed 
an important part on the present occasion, it fell on™ that fashionable amalgam, that turns age and ug 


the floor; the gentleman and lady both stooped for, liness to gold, was absolutely ridiculous ; but when 
she found her father seriously seconded the proposal 
a deeper objection weighed upon her heart: she 


‘ had already loved, and told her love,” to a young 


lit at the same time, the veil was slightly thrown 
iside, and lilies and roses were seen blending in het 
face. It was evident that the lady was more affected 
than surprised, as her emotion was visible in her) man whom she preferred to the old one 
whole person, and she caught by the copper-coloured | vain that she acknowledged to her father, that he: 
The gentleman had secured the heart was engaged ; he treated it as a mere childis! 
st tender manne: 


it was in 


lady for support. i 
glove, and presenting it to her, without uttering a affair, and in the gentlest and m 

word, darted out of the shop. The glove was hasti-| assured her that he could not die contented till he 
ly drawn on the fair hand, and it was not till she' had secured her happiness Agatha, as a last re 


had arrived at her own room, and locked out her) source, communicated her aversion to the union, t 
ompanion, that she ventured to unfold a little roll) Colonel Morton himself. Though he was not ge 
that had found its way into her glove. The paper nerous enough to relinquish his purpose, he consent 
contained only a few words, but they were written ed to delay it for a few weeks. ‘Things remained 
in a lover-like style. The writer conjured her to in this state, when a sudden turn of her father’s dis 
tell him whether she was still free, or whether the order threatened the immediate close of his life. It 
detestable union had taken place ; if it were indeed, was on his death-bed, with his heart throbbing fo: 
too late, one word would be enough to destroy him; the future welfare of his child, that this mistake 
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parent, eXiorted frow Ler a solemn promise that she | her, as he believed, that the accounts were greatly a letter from his wife, informing him “that she was 


would marry Colonel Morton as soon as the first 
days of her mourning were over. What would not 


Agatha have promised to a dying father! Morton | 


proposed returning immediately to America ; he was 
glad to take her from early associations, and was 
ever desirous of receiving her hand, rather from at- 
fection than an extorted promise. When he arrived 
in America, he found his situation embarrassing. 
The news of his intended marriage had already 
reached there ; he was aware, that unless the lady 
was supposed to be his wife, unfavourable conjec- 
tures would be hazarded; he concluded, therefore, 
it was best to countenance the report, as the delay 
of the ceremony would be only for a few days. It 
was several months, however, before Agatha yielded 
to what she now believed mevitable necessity. Sad 
and solemn were tie nuptials; she plead her deep 
mourning, and positively refused to go out, and her 
husband consvled himself by his former amusements. 
It was only three months after the ceremony, that 
Greenville, her first and only love, appeared before 
her. Fortune bad favoured his enterprise in Caleut- 
ta, and he was now stationed in America, as an 
agent for a respectable mercantile house. It was 


when Agatha again saw him, that she fully realized | 
the strength of her attachment; she felt that she had | 


better have died, than have given her hand to one, 
while her heart was engaged to another. But the 
deed was done, and with virtuous devotion she re- 
solved the sacrifice should be compiete. She ex- 
pressed her wish to her husband to join the society 
she had hitherto avoided, and though she could not 
be cheerful, she sometimes appeared gay. 

It is necessary to feel interest to excite it. Poor 
Agatha gazed upon the objects around her, with as 
little sympathy as if they had been so many Hin- 
doos. Though her beauty excited observation, her 
indifference soon fatigued the beholders, and be- 
cause she said nothing, they naturally concluded 
she had nothing to say. Colonel Morton felt morti- 
fied; she had ‘ turned out” quite differently from 
what he expected ; when he first knew her, she was 
all life and animation ; he did not reflect that it was 


himself that had choked up that living fountain of, 


affection, which diffuses joy and happiness to all 
around ; that her eyes opened in the morning upon 
no glad anticipation, and closed at night for weary 
and restless slumbers. She seldom met Greenville 
in society, and when she did, she felt that he was 
the last person she ought to meet. It was, however, 
a solace to her to believe that she was the ultimate 
object of his thoughts and feelings, as he was of hers. 
It was at this period that Colonel Morton received 
intelligence which made it necessary for him to go 
to England ; he did not urge his wife to accompany 
him, and she was glad to remain at home in solitude. 
It was the only enjoyment for which she sighed. 
Here she was at liberty to indulge her reveriesy and 
they were the constant hectic of her mind. 

Not many weeks after her husband’s departure, 
an alarm of the yellow fever, or what may be truly 
termed the modern “ plague,”’ made its appearance 
in the city. The situation of Agatha was sufficient- 
ly remote, but she learned, upon inquiry, for it was 
her first thought, that Greenville resided in that 
part of the city. The alarm grew every day more 
serious; she heard with dismay, that family after 
family were removing, and that Greenville still re- 
mained. It became to her heated imagination a case 
of life or death ; she wrote to him, and conjured bim 
to quit a spot infected by pestilence. He was not 


proof against this instance of former feeling, and he | 


hastened to her. Their meeting was affecting, but 
dignified. She exacted from him a solemn promise, 
that while he remained in the city, he would, every 
morning send her intelligence of his health. He en 
deavoured to quiet her apprehensions, and assured 


| exaggerated. Nearly a week had passed after this 
‘interview, and Agatha regularly received intelli- 
|gence of his bealth; he still remained on the spot, 
| though the greater part of the inhabitants had quit- 
\ted it. At length a morning came, and brought no 
| accounts; with the greatest anxiety she awaited the 
next, and still no message came. She despatched 
a servant—he returned, and told her that a barrier 
was fixed, beyond which no people were permitted 
to pass. 
|it was Greenville deserted, and expiring for want 
‘of assistance. With the rashness that despair brings 
| with it, she determined to fly to his aid. Hastily 
she began her walk; when she arrived at the bar- 
rier, the streets were wholly deserted. A few weeks 
since, this was the busiest part of the city, now all 
was still, the houses looked desolate and melancho- 
ly; she hesitated a moment—possibly Greenville 
might have quitted the spot; but she was convinced 
he would never have done it without giving her in- 
formation ; the barrier, to her disordered imagina- 
tion, was like Dante’s inscription on the portals of 
the infernal region : 


“ Per me si va netia citta dolente; 

* Per me si ea nell’ eterne dolore; 

* Ver me si va ira la perduta gente; 

* Lasciate ogni speranza vol chentrate.” 


| Hastily she passed the barrier, fearfully looking 
round, in the full belief that she should never repass 
it. With a rapid step she hurried on ; once or twice 
she met figures, who seemed hastening to perform 
\the last offices of burial. One long, ghastly looking 
woman, beckoned her back, and said, in a hoarse 
‘tone, “ Can’t you find your death-warrant without 
coming here?’ Agatha shuddered. “ He is at the 
mercy of such beings!’ she exclaimed, and she felt 
new strength. In one or two houses, as she passed, 
she heard the frightful sound of merriment and ca- 
rousal, for even pestilence had not destroyed the 
disposition for rapine and plunder. Family man 
sions were broken open, and inhabited by those 
whose vices, and necessities, made them reckless 


of life or death. Agatha had but one object in view ; | 


for this she pressed onward. She reached the door 
of Greenville’s lodgings, and hastily rushed in. The 
lower apartments were deserted ; she ascended the 
‘| stairs, and entered a chamber. What was her asto- 
‘nishment, to behold Greenville supporting a young 
lady in his arms, who was apparently dying. ‘ For 
God’s sake tell me,” said Agatha, ‘‘ what does this 
mean ?’’ He spoke not, his whole soul seemed ab 
sorbed. After a few faint struggles she breathed 
her last. ‘“ My wife! my own dear Anna!”’ said 
Greenville, pressing the lifeless form to his bosom. 
Agatha sunk upon her seat, then rousing herself, 
she said, “‘ Do youknow me?” He looked wildly 
at her, and his recollection returned. ‘“ Green 
ville,” said she, solemnly, “ I have ventured into 
this scene of pestilence and horror to save your life, 
now go with me.” “ I cannot,” he replied, “ tll 
the last offices are performed—I promise to see you 
before night” He kept his word—he had now no 
inducement to return to the spot; the situation of his 
wife’s health had been such that it was impossible 
to remove her, and he had remained on her account 
When Agatha, im all the confidence of youthful af 
fection, had sent to warn him of his danger, he had 
not the courage to te!! her that another had supplied 
her place in his heart, and that it was this tie that 
had bound him to the spot. “ And now,” said 
Agatha, when she had calmly listened to his expla 
nation, “ fareweli, we meet no more !”’ 
Greenville ofte: her, but she po 
sitively refused to meet him. Indeed, she seldom 
left her chamber; she fe!t that her health was fail 


entreated tu see 
5 


ing. It appeared as if life had received its mortal 
wound. Col. Morton’s stay was prolonged—whe1 
he returned, which he did immediately on receiving 


But one idea presented itself to her mind ; 


their morning toilettes 


ill—he found that he had arrived too late! She had 
breathed her last in the arms of the faithful Bruna. 
It was not pestilence that had destroyed Agatha. 
It was the slow poison of disappointed affection. 
Greenville had loved as men love—Agatha, with a 
constancy even “* surpassing the love of woman.” 





THE OBSERVER. 





THINGS THAT I HAVE SEEN. 
I have seen the time when the only boat that 
floated on the surface of the Ohio was a canoe, pro- 


| pelled by poles, used by two persons, one in the 


bow, and the other in the stern.—I have seen the 
day when the introduction of the keel-boat, with a 
shingle roof, was hailed as a mighty improvement 
in the business of the west.—I remember the day 
when the arrival of a Canadian barge (as the St 
Louis boats were called at the head of the Ohio) 
was an important event in the transactions of a year. 
I remember the day when a passage of four months 
from Natchez to Pittsburg, was called a speedy trip 
for the best craft on the river; and when the boat- 
men, a race now extinct, leaped on shore, after com- 
pleting this voyage, they exhibited an air of as much 
triumph as did the sailors of Columbus on their re- 
turn from the new world.—I remember the time 
when the canoe of a white man dared not to be 
launched on the bosom of the Allegany.—I remem- 
ber the time when a trader to Orleans was viewed 
as the most enterprising amongst even the hardy 
sons of the west; on his return from his six months’ 
trip, he was hailed as a traveller who had seen the 
world.—I remember the day when the borders of 
the Ohio were a wilderness, and New-Orleans was 
** tote orbe divisa.”’ literally cut off from the whole 
world.—I have lived to see the day when the desert 
is flourishing as the rose—when the race of boat 
men has become extinct, and their memory only 
preserved in the traditional tales of our borders.— 
I have lived to see two splendid cities, one devoted 
to manufactures, the other to commerce, spring up, 
where in boyhood, nothing appeared like civiliza- 
tion but the hut of the soldier, or of the suttler.—I 
have lived to see a revolution produced by mecha- 
nical philosophy, equal to that effected by the art 
of printing. It has changed the character of western 
commerce, and almost proved that the poetical wish 
for “ annihilating time and space,”’ was not alto 
gether hyperbolical By it, New-Orleans and Pitts 
burg have become near neihbours.—I have lived 
to see the day, when a visit to New-Orleans, from 
Cincimnati, requires no more preparation than a 
visit to a neighbouring county town, I remember 
when it required as much previous arrangement as 
a voyage to Calcutta.—I have lived to see vessels 
f three hundred tons burden arriving in twelve or 
fifteen days from New-Orleans at Cincinnati, and I 
alculate upon living to see them arrive in ten days. 
i have lived to see vessels composing an amount of 
tonnage of upwards of four thousand tons, arrive in 
me week at the harbour of Cincinnati.—All these 
things I have seen, and yet I fee! myself entitled to 
be numbered among the young men of the west 
a 
CURIOUS EXHIBITION 


On entering Meana, we were witnesses of rathe: 





: curious exhibition. Isheuld first mention, that the 
Persians are in the habit of sleeping on the flat roofs 
f their houses during the summer months. Day was 
just breaking when we arrived. As the houses of 
the poor people are generally not more than eight 


feet high, we had a full view of nearly the whol 
population in bed; many were asleep; some few 
had awoke; others were getting out of.bed, to make 

] Phe scene was highly er 


terlainwg 
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THE REPOSITORY. | « Why weepest thou, my son,” said he, “ in this 
- — ——— unmanly manner? It is time that I should go. The 
earth is ready for its offering and its right.” 
recite “|| © And Heaven too,” exclaimed Leonardo, kiss- 
The hast Supper. jing the cold hand of his master ; ‘‘ Heaven is wait- 
“ Ir is enough,” exclaimed the excellent old An- ling for the glorious and immortal spirit to return to 
drea Verochia, mournfully smiling as he laid his | its home.” 
easel aside and leant back in a remote corner of his) ‘‘ And canst thou then regret,” said Andrea, 
room ; “ here I will rest.” |‘ that I am going thither? and do I not feel that I 
He approached slowly and stood before the por- I leave in thee a part of myself? My mission is finish- 
trait of his departed wife, Joanna, whose counte- | ¢d—my feeble endeavours have shed a dawning 
nance the pencil of his scholar Leonardo de Vinci | light, that from the temple of thy art shall irradiate 


had drawn for the figure of an angel; but the ethe- Bt al eal “_— sas 
ie: > zeonardo, gloomily, “ is 


real smile was more than the master himself could 
obscured by Pietro Perugino ?” 


have portrayed. | , “ 

“ Here ——” he again began, just as Leonardo|| “ No envy, my son, gently interrupted the mas- 
entered and caught the sound of his master’s voice. ||ter, “ Pietro is a painter as thou art, and is there 
** Look, my son,”’ exclaimed Andrea, turning to- |/not room in the same road that we walk, for many 
ward himn—* with this angel thou hast begun, and|;more ? Observe how multiplied and various are the 
it is where I leave off. One man cannot accomplish || forms of nature, how endless the realm of imagina- 
all, nor should any mortal have the presumption to||tion that the ideal fills. Dost thou believe that 
expect to reach perfection in the noblest of arts. ||there is but one path of eminence in creation !— 
But one succeeding another may do much. I lay|/Guard against envy ; it is unworthy an artist, and 
my pencil down and paint no more! But thou art)all unworthy the noblest of arts. Cultivate a pa- 
in the spring-tide of life, be active and vigorous, |tient and humble temper ; be open to reproof; and 
and the fame of thy glory shall extend over Italy ‘” jabove all, my son, learn to subdue thy irritable 

Enraptured with the praise of his master, Leo-))nature. If thou art suffering under the scourge of 
nardo stood and gazed, with sparkling eyes, on the | oppression, or the bitterness of undeserved calumny, 


| 
portrait he had just completed. 





From the last number of the Boston Lyceum 














|profane not thy exalted art by low and satirical 

«« There is no self-distrust there!” exclaimed An-||revenge. Virtue creates immortality ; genius ean 
drea, penetrating to the soul of Leonardo, and read- | only emblazon it to the lower world—the reward is 
ing the secret pride of the youth. ‘ Now is the | in heaven. There are many,” continued he kind- 
time to administer a bitter dose that may assist his||!y, as he spoke, “ who think that the art of cover- 
better nature in gaining the victory. Yes,” conti-|/ing the canvass makes a painter. The artist pro- 
nued he, pressing in a friendly manner the hand of duces a picture badly designed, but well enough 
his pupil, “ yes, my son, thou wilt shine, yet thy |¢xecuted for his own taste ; and if itever goes down 
brightness will not be like the splendour of noon-||to posterity, it bears the lineaments of an Egyptian 
day, but like the rising beam of the morning, or the | muminy. But he whose own glowing soul animates 
mild lustre of the evening. Look at this angel ij his works, he will live in the forms his pencil cre- 
nearer; is there not some mistake in the fore-short-|,ates, and in the love and remembrance of after 
ening? the expression, though at first striking, is @¢s. But my strength fails. I must depart to that 
too languishing for a‘ rapt seraph,’ and this curl land where the hlessed shall meet again. Give me 
over the right eye, is not the hair of an unnatural thy hand. Tread with firm and generous steps the 
colour, as if it had been burnt by the curling iron? || Path of fame, and honour the excellence of thy 
No, Leonardo, this work of thine will not descend | competitors.”’ 
to posterity, but thou now knowest of what thou art Leonardo pressed the hand of his master. Andrea 
capable. Attain it, and let this imperfect perform-}842ed upon him with a smile.—‘ Perhaps,” said 
ance pass away. This is the last stroke of my pen-| he, “I may be permitted to watch over thy pro- 
cil””—and he drew the brush over the picture, ob- ||gress. My spirit may hover round thee ; and when) 
literating its beauty and grace with a dark and dingy |thou shalt be ready to sink under the persecution 
colour. of enemies—when injustice or scorn shall point its! 

The deed was like a thunder-clap to Leonardo. || finger at thee—call aloud, and I will hear thee 
A torrent of angry words trembled on his lips, but| among the palm trees of paradise. Call, and I} 
he repressed them, and was silent, for submission || will——”’ The angel of death interrupted the con- 
was a lesson his master had long since taught him. |soling promise, and the head of the enthusiast sunk 
He suppressed the gall which vanity had excited, |jon the bosom of his pupil. Leonardo gently closed 
and nobly resolved to subdue his pride and self-| his eyes, and signed the holy cross on his venerable 
conceit. — || countenance. 

“I thank you, master,” he exclaimed, rubbing! From day to day, and year to year, Leonardi ad- 
off the newly added covering of paint—“ my imper- | vanced in excellence, reflected on the lessons of his] 
fections shall be my study.”” And, as with the eye | master, and modelled himself by his precepts. His! 
of a critic, he began to examine the picture—he | universal genius excited the attention of the age. | 





His fame had spread throughout Italy Ludovico 
Moro Sforza, Duke of Milan, had invited him to his 
court by splendid offers. Unwillingly he left his 
native land, the then fair Florence, and when the 
disorders of Lombardy took place, he returned again, 
and flourished under the Medici. 

At this time, Michael Angelo Buonarotta had just 
begun to distinguish himseif. Though both of the 
artists were excellent, their perfections lay in a dif- 
ferent line. Leonardo was full of sensibility and 
imagination—he could devote himself to what was 
pure and noble, and express the exalted affections 
of the soul. He was select in his choice of subjects, 
and unless they were such as to interest his heart, 
his hand became paralized, and he abandoned his 
attempt; he was sensitive and delicate, but his pas 
sions, when excited, were hasty and violent. If Ra- 
phael afterwards surpassed him, he had, neverthe 
less, the glory of striking out the new path. 

Michael Angelo studied strength and sublimity 
rather than beauty, and delighted in being great and 
terrible. Perhaps he affected to look down on the 
ess bold conceptions of Leonardo--for all the ad 
vances of the latter were met with coldness, and he 
became at length so much disgusted by Michael’s 
unkindness, that he again quitted his beloved Flo- 
rence, and the spot which contained the ashes oi 
his master, and repaired once more to Milan. 

The cunning and proud Ludovico welcomed Le 
onardo, and spoke soft, and smiling, and loaded him 
with honours. But the artist shrunk from his pro- 
fessions, for his countenance expressed the low pas- 
sions of his soul, and these awoke no sympathy in 
Leonardo’s heart. 

There was also one, who was constantly with the 
Duke, that regarded the Florentine with an evil 
eye; it was the Prior of the Dominican convent, 
and the favourite of the duke. Though his words 
dropped honey, it was honey mingled with gall 
His dark malicious eyes slily looked out from over 
hanging eyebrows—his forehead was knit into a 
thousand wrinkles, and his scornful mouth was co 
vered with a black bristly beard. From the mo- 
ment that Leonardo beheld him, a cold shudder 
crept over him, and his horror increased as he gazed 
upon this fiend-like countenance. Nothing could 
have been more uncongenial to Leonardo than the 
society of the Duke and his favourite. The darkest 
gloom took possession of his mind, and it was in 
vain that he tried to banish it; in the open air, 
when he was engaged in his mechanical or archi- 
tectural works, he sometimes succeeded, for then 
the bright and glowing colours of Nature spread 
their hue over his feelings, the fresh air invigorated 
his mind, the showers of the morning, the dews of 
the evening, the exhalations of the night, under the 
starry vault of the heavens, all gave impulse to his 
spirit, and carried him over hill and valley. But 
when he sat silent, before his easel, then his brow 
became clouded, his hand unsteady. It is from this 
circumstance that so many of the pictures of Leo 
nardo are lost; they were often destroyed by him 





self, when they wanted only a few masterly strokes 














found more to condemn than approve. He now || He looked on every object with the eye of a me-| 


carried his self-dissatisfaction almost too far; the 
greater excellence he attained in the art, the more 
fault he found with his productions. Many of his 


performances he destroyed. His mind was at first} 


depressed by a sense of inferiority, but by the judi- 
cious kindness of his master, the gloom was dissi- 
pated, and he proceeded with persevering energy. 
« This is all as it should be,’’ exclaimed Andrea, 
“he is on the road to immortality.”’ And indeed, 
he now studied his subjects day and night, for he 


realized, that diligence and application were as ne- | 


cessary as genius and talent. 


So taught Andrea Verochia, the Florentine, his! 


beloved pupil. But his last hours drew nigh, and 
he summoned his scholar to his dying bed 


chanic and an architect; he formed the canal of |to complete them. The Duke often stood enrap 
Mortesana, and conducted the waters of Adda two|| tured over the works of the artist, but when he be 
hundred miles to the city of Milan. He created | gan to feel that he was sure of some new production 
wonderful automatons. In 1479 he was desirous of | and that it would soon adorn his gallery, it had dis 
|constructing some new eutertainment, in honour of | appeared. 

\the entrance of Louis XII. of France into Milan,|| ‘ Now,” cried he, one day, addressing the paint 

land he made an automaton in the form of a lion, jer, “ you shall paint my portrait—that at least will 
|which marched out to meet the king, reared quilts saved from destruction !” 

lits hind legs, and, opening its breast, displayed an! Leonardo trembled at the order ; while the Domi 
‘escutcheon with the arms of France quartered on/| nican looked at him with a malicious smile. He 
it. He was master of the art of writing, and his| well knew the peculiar and sensitive mind of the 
|| knowledge of music diffused joy and gladness over | artist, and he foresaw certain ruin in store for hiv 

his darkest hours. As an equestrian he was unri- | How could Leonardo, who delighted to paint na 

lvalled, and could man ige the wildest and most un- | ture in its fairest forms, endure such a subject, suc 
governable steed. 'a combination of ugliness, without a particle of its 
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sublime! The red shock hair, the gray twinkling 
eyes, the ashy cheek, and ill-shaped head? No, it 
was impossible—and yet the Duke had commanded 
it! What should he do—paint or not paint? If he 
painted him true to nature, what a specimen of his 
art to adorn a gallery for countless years! In vain 
Leonardo called on Andrea, his ancient master—he 
heard him not as he had promised, amidst his grove 
of palm trees. ‘* Well, then,” he exclaimed, “I 
must drink the bitter cup, and paint him as he is; 
it is true, the tyrant will read in his countenance his 
own hateful character, but if I paint a false like- 
ness, I shall justly deserve the scorn of after ages.” 

With a trembling hand he seized the pencil, while 
the Duke sat before him in proud importance, and 
arrayed in princely ermine. The nearer the paint- 
ing approached its completion, the more dissatisfied 
became Leonardo. At length the last stroke was 
given, and it stood finished against the wall, and 
the truth appeared in its homely and revolting as- 
pect. 

“How,” cried Leonardo, “ shall a picture like 
this go down to posterity? shall I tarnish all the 
fame I have acquired, and soil the future greatness 
of my art, by such aspecimen? Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’ he exclaimed, striking his foot with 
violence against the pannel. It flew into a thou- 
sand pieces ! 

** So, so, master,”’ cried the Dominican prior, who 
at that moment entered the room by the Duke’s 
command, to inquire after the picture, “ thou art || 
possessed of an evil spirit ; I will not interrupt thee ;”’ | 








and he hastily retired. | 
Leonardo awoke from the delirium of his passion | 
to the consciousness of the deed. The picture of! 


painting. The spring had already awoke the young 





shall be obeyed. Make me undergo any torments, | 
and I will not complain. I will work day and night 
to be restored to your confidence, and render my- 





“ Be it so, then,” said the Duke; “ you shall 
no longer have your attention distracted by the | 


devoted to this work. I will give you a year to ac-) 


The Prior was astonished at the calmness of the’ 
Duke ; he bad expected to see the storm burst and} 
overwhelm the artist—but he was incapable of es-| 
timating the consequence which genius and talent) 
bestow. The Florentine was already the ornament | 
of the age, and commanded the respect of a nation. | 
The monk cast a malicious glance upon him, and_ 
Leonardo felt its force ; it was indeed hard for him) 
to be shut up with such a man; to serve him with} 
his noble art, and to be subject to the petty vexa-| 
tions he might inflict, and to which he knew his) 
malice was fully equal. But he determined to bear| 
with fortitude the evils he had drawn upon himself, | 
and determined to redeem the confidence of the! 
Duke. 

But what subject should he select for this work ? | 
It was a new perplexity. One fine day, when the 
passion-week had just begun, Leonardo was walk- 
ing in the beautiful garden which is near Milan.— 
His mind was pondering upon the subject of his 


blossoms from their winter’s sleep, and the trees 
and hedges were crowned with foliage. “I will 








his Prince he had destroyed, and what could he || 
hope from his mercy. A feeling of self-reproach |, 
was even more poignant than his terrors. It was || 
his protector, his benefactor, that he had insulted. || 


paint the season sacred to our Lord!” he exclaim-| 
ed—“ his last supper with his beloved disciples—| 
would that my pencil was equa! to the subject!” | 

The sun was just setting as he returned home, 


things of the world: your art shall be consecrated | 
to holy purposes. The refectory of the Dominican | bled—Leonardo appeared, and his friend Ambrosio 


Cloister needs decoration, and your pencil shall be | with him, bearing the picture 


complish it.” i 


|| pressing invitation of Francis | 


« What have I done?” he exclaimed, as he gazed | his mind filled with the vastness of his project. Un- 
upon the fragments and gathered them from the | consciously he arrived at the cloister of the agent 


———s —— —— 
of his master—‘‘ Andrea!”’ he cried, “‘ let my voice 
reach thee among the shade of the palm trees!” Then 
confidence took possession of his mind; a thousand 


self worthy of your goodness.” | bright images floated before his imagination, and 


again he seized his pencil.—Not as before was his 
work unsuccessful. 
The day arrived—nobles and priests were assem- 


The figure of the 
Saviour was completed, and all contemplated it with 
pious rapture—but when they turned to Judas they 
beheld the head of the Dominican Prior. 

“It is the monk of the cloister!’’ exclaimed the 
multitude, and young and old, by whom he was 
equally hated, joined inthe shout 

But Leonardo felt no exultation—he knew that 
Andrea would have condemned such revenge, and 
he shut himself in his room, and forget the homage of 
the world. It was the last burst of passion 

The original picture of the last supper, in the Re 
fectory, gives to the traveller but an indistinct idea 
of its glory—but the painter and the engraver have 
transmitted to posterity many thousand copies of it. 

Leonardo de Vinci, in 1520, at the age of seventy 
years, returned to France, in consequence of the 
i His health was 
feeble, and the king often came to see him at Fon 
tainbleau. 

One day when he entered, Leonardo rose up in 
his bed to receive him, but he fainted from weak 
ness; Francis supported him, but the eyes of the 
artist had closed for ever, and Leonardo lay encit 
cled in the arms of the monarch. at 





SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES 





MRS. HANNAH MORE 
This lady is the youngest of five sisters, and was 
born near Bristol, in the year 1750. At Bristol, 
her taste and knowledge acquired her the friendship 
of Dr. Stonehouse, who encouraged her to write 





floor; “ those eyes have looked upon me with kind-| nicans; the pealing tone of the organ struck upon 
ness ; those colourless lips have spoken words of his ear, while the lofty roof of the church resounded | 
friendship. O, my Prince, thou mightest have been || With the chanting of the monks. The solemn sounds 
what thou wouldest to others, but to me thou wert a| had stilled the tumult of his breast, and his heart 


and corrected all her early effusions. The “ Search 
jafter Happiness,” her first publication, was fa 
vourably received; and she soon after published 








friend and benefactor!” and his tears fell upon the | 
fragments of the picture. i 

At that moment the door opened, and the mes-| 
senger came to say the Duke required his presence. |) 

Leonardo trembled—* but I will not call on thee | 
Andrea,” said he to himself, “ for I have sinned | 
against thy precepts.” With faltering steps he ap-| 
proached the Duke, whose countenance was dark || 


was filled with sweet emotion. “‘O thou!” he cried, 


“who died for the sins of the world, how shall my |) 


feeble hand portray thy glory? How shall I paint 
that last sorrowful night when the apostles gathered 
around thee?”’ Ashe thus thought on the subject, 
it opened to his mind; he beheld the long table and 


rays of evening shining on his head—a mild radiance 


jseveral other pieces. In 1782, she published he: 
“Sacred Dramas.’’ She retired, about 1798, t 
| Somersetshire, with her sisters, where they esta 
| blished charity schools among the colliers, witl, 
much advantage to them. She has continued since 
|to give her productions to the world, and, besides 





the Saviour in the midst of his disciples—the last||many others, has published “ Thoughts on the 


|| Manners of the Great ;”’ “ Strictures on the Modert 


and lowering. The monk stood beside him with | beaming from his eyes, at the moment when he said, System of Female Education ;’’ and being consult 


folded hands and affected humility. f 
“ What have you done with my portrait ?’’ said), 
the Prince, with suppressed rage. 
« It is destroyed,” replied Leonardo, in a trem- || 
bling voice. 

“* Destroyed !” cried the Duke, “ and who de- | 
stroyed it?” 

“I, myself,” replied Leonardo 

*« And why?” 

“It was the feeling of his own worthlessness, 
Sire,’ exclaimed the monk, “ the consciousness 
that he could not do justice to merit like yours.” 

*« It is false!’ exclaimed Leonardo. 

“ False! said the Duke, approaching him, his! 
face pale with rage—‘‘ speak ! what was your mo- 
tive ?” 

« Madness!” answered Leonardo, firmly, “ folly, 
and want ef self-command.”’ 

The Duke stood silent fora moment. ‘“ What-|} 
ever it was,” said he, proudly, “‘ perhaps you have 4 
done well; I forgive you, if you accept my condi-) 
tions.” 

“Name them, my Prince!’ said Leonardo ;)| 
“command me through fire and water, and you) 





“« Verily I say unto you, there is one of you that shall 
betray me! Leonardo was no longer in doubt; he 


\ began his work, and the Refectory was closed to all || Character of a young Princess, 


but himself and the Prior while he painted. But 
the Dominican well understood the art of torment- 
ing, and it required all the self-possession and re- 
solution of the artist not to commit some extrava- 
gance—yet he persevered in his labours. 

With what beauty did the group spring to light! 
how fresh, and yet how soft, the colouring! But it 
was indeed an arduous task. The spring had come 


viour’s, the other that of Judas. 
seized his pencil and prayed for divine inspiration to 
paint the Saviour of the world. His touch was cold 
and formal. Judas, too—could human nature por- 


tray the betrayer of his Lord !—The last week ar- | 


rived—the Dominican knew that the heads remain- 
ed unfinished—he exulted in his triumph over his 
victim, and felt that his ruin was certain. Success 
or death had been the conditions, and they were 
fast closing upon him. 

It was now that Leonardo thought of the promise 


ed on the subject of the education of the princes: 
Charlotte, produced “ Hints toward forming the 
” which was highly 
| approved of, and received with royal approbatior 

|This excellent woman, who has constantly bee 

} labouring to benefit mankind, has been many year 
| confined to her bed by an excruciating disease ; but 
|in this situation she has produced some of her bes 
| works—among which are ‘ Corlebs in Search of « 


|| Wife,” ‘Practical Picty,’’ “ Christian Morals, 
** Essay on the Character and Writings of Sain’ 


{ 
|| round, the appointed time was near, and two of the; 
|heads yet remained unfinished. One was the Sa-/ 
In vain Leonardo) 


|Paul,” and “ Moral Sketches of Prevailing Op: 
jnions and Manners.”” Amongst her most intimat 
|friends, Mrs. More has numbered Dr. Porteus, D: 
| Beattie, Mrs. Montague, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshu 
|Reynolds, and Mr. Garrick 

MARIA THERESA CHARLOTTE, 

Dutchess D’Angouleme, is the sole surviving 
child of Louis XVI. and his queen Maria Anto: 
nette ; she married the duke in 1799. The unpa 
ralleled misfortunes of her early life have rendered 
her melancholy, both in appearance and in reality 
she has drank too deep of the bitter cup of affliction 
‘ever to forgetit; and the traces of her unexampled 
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misery are probably indelible. She is, however, ‘that hand which but yesterday was fondly clasped | sociate, “but he became so to obtain a crown.” 
in our own? Is that tongue, whose accents even) ‘*‘ My motive,” said the Christian officer, “is the 
manity. The events of her life are identified with now dwell in our ear, for ever chained in tne silence | same—we only differ as to place ; the object of Ber- 


distinguished for her piety, benevolence, and hu-| 


the history of France, and of the revolution. On 


of death ? 


These black and heavy eyelids—are || nadotte is to obtain a crown in Sweden—wine is, 


the return of Bonaparte from Elba, she retired to| they for ever to seal up in darkness the eyes whose to obtain a crown in heaven.” 


Bordeaux, where she was received with acclama- | glance no earthly power could restrain? And the | 


Wuart is Beauty t—How various, and even op- 


tions ; but being afterward deserted by the inha- spirit which animated the clay, where is it now | posite, are the notions which the natives of difter- 


bitants, she embarked on board an English vessel 


Is it wrapt in bliss, or dissolved in wo? 


Does it) ent countries entertain of personal beauty! 


Yet 


for London, from which place she joined Louis witness our grief, and share our sorrowst Or is there can be no doubt that the expression of the 
the mysterious type that linked it with mortality) soft emotions of benevolence, pity, and love, as 
for ever broken? And the remembrance of earthly!) shown in the female face, is pleasing to all the 


She returned to Paris after the 
She has had no children. 


XVIII. at Ghent. 
battle of Waterloo. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN, 

A lady of very superior literary accomplishments, 
distinguished herself by many able productions, but 
chiefly by “ A Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
with Strictures on Moral and Political Subjects.” 
She also wrote well on temale education and con- 
duct, and her practical skill in education was even 
superior to her speculations on the subject. For 
soundness of understanding, and sensibility of 
heart, she was, perhaps, never excelled ; but there 
were certain peculiarities of system, both in her 
writings and her conduct, against which every lover 
of religion or morals must protest. She was born | 
in 1768, and died in 1797. 


MARIA LOUISA, 
The duchess of Lucca, formerly of Bourbon, in- 
ianta of Spain, was born at Madrid, in 1782. She 
married Don Louis de Bourbon, eldest son of the, 
duke of Parma, and in 1501, by political events, 
they were called to reign over the kingdom of) 
Etruria. In 1803, her husband’s death left ‘er 
regent of that kingdom. Her court became, by | 
degrees, one of the most brilliant in Europe. But, H 
in 1807, the king of Spain having ceded her king- 
dom to Napoleon, she retired to the court of her 
father. She asserted her rights, before the congress 
of Vienna, to the estates of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla, but obtained only the principality of 
Lucca, of which she took possession in 1817. 
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THE GLEANER. 
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A mint To MoTHERS.—AII young animals (says 
Dr. Gregory) naturally delight to be in the open) 
air, in perpetual motion ; but we signify our disap- | 
probation of this intention of nature, by confining | 
our infants mostly in houses, and swathing them, | 
when born, as tightly as possible. This natural 
instinct appears very strong, when we see a child 
released from its confinement in the short interval | 
betwixt pulling off its day-clothes and swathing it | 
again before it is put tosleep. The evident tokens | 
of delight which the little creature shows in reco- |) 
vering the free use of its limbs, and the strong re- | 
luctance it discovers to be again remitted to its bon- 
lage, one should think would strike conviction of 
the cruelty and absurdity of this practice into the 
most stupid of mankind. 

Deatra.—The annexed paragraph is an eloquent 
delineation of what all can feel, but what few can 
so faithfully describe. It is from the novel entitled 
‘ Marriage,” a work written with uncommon pow- 
erand ability: ‘There is, perhaps, no feeling of 
our nature so vague, so complicated, so mysterious, 
as that with which we look upon the cold remains | 
of our fellow-mortals. The dignity with which |! 
death invests even the meanest of his victims, in- | 
spires us with an awe no living thing can create 
he monarch on his throne is less awful than the 
beggar in his shroud. The marble features—the 
powerless hand—the stiffened limbs—oh! who can 
contemplate these with feelings that can be de 
fined? These are the mockery of all our hopes and 
tears, our fondest love, our fellesthate Can it be, 
that we now shrink with horror from the touch of | 


‘scenes—are they indeed to the enfranchised spirit} world. The different opinions of beauty enter- 


as the morning dream, or the dew upon the early ‘tained in various countries, relate to colour and to 


flower? 
in every breast. 
their import cannot always be expressed. 


operations.” 








SPRING IN TOWN, 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


The country ever has a lagging spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 
And June its roses. Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure o’er the earth, 
To put their foliage out the woods are slack, 
And one by one the singiug birds come back. 


Within the city’s bounds the time of flowers 

Comes earlier. Leta mild and sunny day, 
Such as full often, for a few bright hours, 

Breathes through the sky of March the airs of May, 
Shine on our roofs, and p: Bond the wintry gloom— 
And, lo, our borders glow with sudden bloom. 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet’s banks in June, 

That, overhung with blossoms, through its glen 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny nvon ; 

And they that search the untrodden wood for flowers, 
Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 


For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies ; 
And toreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise ; 
And the spring. beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 


And thick about those lovely temples lie 

Locks that the lucky Vignardonne has curled— 
Thrice happy man! whose trade it 1s to buy 

And bake and braid those love-nets of the world ! 
Who curls of every glossy colour keepest, 
And sellest, it is said, the blackest cheapest ! 


And well thou mayest ; for Italy's brown maids 
Send the dark locks with which their brows are drest; 
And Tuscan lasses from their jetty braids 
Crop half, ta. buy a ribbon for the rest ; 
But the fresh Norman girls their ringlets spare, 
And the Duteh demeet beeps her flaxen hair. 


Then henceforth let no maid or matron grieve 
To see her locks of av uniovely hue, 
Frowsy or thin, for Vignardonne shall give 
Such piles of curls as nature never knew ; 
Eve, with her veil of tresses, at the sight 
Had blushed outdove, and owned herself a fright. 


Soft voices and light laughter wake the street 
Like notes of wood-birds, and where'er the eye 
Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling feet 
Fall light, as hastes that crowd of beauty by ; 
The ostrich, hurrying o’er the desert space, 
Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 


No swimming Juge gait, of languor born, 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
Light as Camilla’s o’er the unbent corn— 

A step that «peaks the spirit of the place, 
Since Quiet, meek old dame, was driven away 
To Singsing and the shores of Tappan bay. 


Ye that dash by in chariots, who will care 
For steeds and footmen now? Ye cannot show 
Fair face. and dazzling dress, and graceful air, 
And last edition of the shape! Ah, no! 
These sights are for the earth and open sky, 
And your loud wheels unheeded rattle by. 





A convert.—A French officer, who was a pri- 
soner upon his parole at Reading, England, met 
with a Bible: he read it, and was so much struck 
with its contents, that he was convinced of the folly 
of sceptical principles, and of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and resolved to become a Protestant. When 
his gay associates rallied him for taking so serious 
a turn, he said, in his vindication, “I have done 
no more than my old school-fellow, Bernadotte, 
who is become a Lutheran.” “ Yes,’’ said his as- 


| ted with patches, and plastered with rouge. 


‘of paintings.” 





| 


Reflections such as these naturally arise || form ; and these opinions arise from national cus 
Their influence is felt, though | toms, or certain prejudices widely extended, which 
The | alter the natural taste. 
‘principle is the same, however it may differ in its | of woman 1s thought to consist in the smallness of 


In China, the chief beauty 


their feet: as soon as girls are born, the nurses 
| confine their feet with the tightest ligatures, to pre- 
vent their growth. The women of Arabia colour 
their eyebrows with a black powder, and draw a 
black line under their eyes, to make them appear 
more prominent and expressive. In the time of the 
,old court, the faces of the Parisian ladies were spot- 
Lord 
Chesterfield, when at Paris, was asked by Voltaire 
if he did not think some French ladies, then in 
company, whose cheeks were fashionably tinted, 
very beautiful. ‘‘ Excuse me,” said Lord Chester- 
field, ‘ from giving an opinion—for I am no judge 
A well-looking Englishman, as he 
was travelling among the Alps, attracted much 
notice ; but the natives thought his person deficient 
in one important point, which they flattered them- 
selves was a <ocal beauty. ‘“ How completely 
handsome,” they said, “this Englishman would 
be, if he had, like us, a swelling under his 
throat !”’ 

THE LADIES OF GERMANY —A tourist in Ger 
many gives the following description of the Saxony 
ladies :—‘‘ The ladies are models of industry ; whe 
ther at home or abroad, knitting and needlework 
know no interruption. A lady going to a route 
would think little of forgetting her fan, but would 
not spend half an hour without her implements of 
female industry. A man would be quite pardonable 
for doubting, on entering such a drawing-room, 
whether he had not strayed into a school of industry ; 
and whether he was not expected to cheapen stock- 
ings, instead of dealing in small talk. At Dresden 
it is carried so far, that even the theatres are not 
protected against stocking wires. 1 have seen a 


| lady gravely lay down her work, wipe away the 


tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in Wallen- 
stein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and im 
mediately resume her knitting !”’ 

Apvice.—Whoever thinks his own knowledge 
sufficient for discerning, and with certainty deter 
mining, the part he ought to act in many occa 
sions of life, must have had very little experience 
He will often see his presumption punished by 
mistakes which he would have avoided, had he 
taken prudent counsel. .\ good plan is often im 
proved in consequence of the inquiry and discussio: 
of two persons actuated by the same desire of suc 
cess; if one does not perceive the deficiency of the 
project which he has formed, the other does, and 
they both act jointly in correcting it. The mind is 
enlightened by contradictions,when these arise from 
a natural desire of seeking and discovering the 
truth. 

If we can sleep without dreaming, it is well that 
If, while we sleep, 
as the 


painful dreams are avoided 
we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, 
French say, taut gague, so much added to the plea 
sure of life. 

The greatest proof of superiority is, to bear with 
iunperlunence 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





ft Subscribers who contemplate removing on the first of 
May. will please leave information at the office. | 


Literary —In the press, and will speedily be publishe 


i early he Massachusetts,” a novel, | : , <i 
= Wage Lesile, ot cesty Gace Ge . H our newspapers should fail but once to reach their destination, 


from the gifted pen of the writer of Redwood. 


Cooper's new novel —We learn (says the National Gazette) ' 


that Mr. Cooper's new novel, Prairie, will be published in 
shout a fortnight. At the date of the latest intelligence from 


the aothor, he was still im Paris, attending to the publication |) 


of that work, of which five editions are in the press: one in| 


England, two io Paris, (in French and Engiish,) one in Ber- || 


lin, and one in this country All of them are to appear si-| 


multaneously 





Literary Prizes.—The proprietors of ** The Memorial,” | the amusement and instruction of others 


published yearly iv Boston, offer the following premiums for || 
} A I 


contributions to their “Christmas and New Year's offering :” 
For the best original poem, a prize of sixty dollars; tor the 
second ditto, a prize of torty dollars; for the best original 
prose tale, a prize of sixty dollars ; for the second ditto, a 
prize of ferty dollars Communications must be addressed 
“To the Editor of the Memorial, care of Messrs. True and 
Greene, Boston, Mass.” on or before the fifteenth of May 


Morning Courier — Messrs. Skillman, Brooks, and Law- 
son, are making arrangements for issuing, on the third day of 
May, anew daily paper, ander the above title | 





New-York Saturday Lvenmgz Gazetie.— This is the nawe 
of a weekly newspaper, the publication of which commenced 
on Saturday last. Ite typographical execution is neat, the 
terms moderate, the articles well arranged, and the prespect 
of success flatrerin, 





Economeal Night-Lamp.— Although the newly-invented 
night-\amp. without wick, is a simple, still it is a most im 
portant discovery Its economy and safety cannot be + 
The average consumption of oil is about one fourth 





passed. 
of a gill in tweive hours; aod no spark can fly from the light, 
which is inflamed oi gas. The price is only twelve and a hall 
cents a piece, or ove dollar per dozen They may pe had of 
Mr. J. Brown, iamp and oil dealer, No. 3224 Broadway.— 
(See advertisement.) 

« Hold—enough !'—The bachelors are carrying the hoar 
of General M'Ciure a little too far. We are heartily sick of 
their nonsense 

Medical whim.—The Regents of the © College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons” have appointed the ex-mayor, Phili; 
Hone, Esq., vice-president of that institution! Itis the sub- 
ject of universal laughter. Phangh! 


Jacob Barker.—At the clove of the last libel case, when a 
verdict of guilty was rendered against Mr. Barker, he re- 


*—“If I were indicted 


marked—* "twix! a tear and a smile’ 
tor murdering Morgan, I do believe a jury would find me 





guilty Poor Jacob 


Philadelphia Album —In reply to the editor of this perindi- 
cal, who charges an esteemed and highly-favoused corres- 
pondent with plagiarism, we have to state, that a note was 
appended to the manuscript, acknowledging the source from 
whence the last four lines were derived. During our absence 
from the oflice, the compositor, being crowded for room, and 
hot deeming the note of any consequence, on his own re 
sponsibility, left it out We regret the circumstance, as it 
has caused an imputation of literary theft against ene who has 
too much of oricgypal powers, ever to be guilty of such con 
duct, leaving the integrity of her character entirely out of 





the question. 


Mr. Maiferson.—This is the name of a gentleman lately 
married in Pennsylvania, who, instead of making a wedding 
entertainment, gave thirty dollars to the Greek fund. Is this 
liberality, or economy ? 


Bad things.—Avn unfaithful servant, a smoky honse, a 
stumbling horse, a scolding wife, an aching tooth, an empty 
purse, an incessant talker, a long story, musquitocs, flies, 


fleas, spiders, and a dandy! 


Cologne water.—Ladies disposed to practise a little 
domestic economy, will find the following preparation of 
Cologne water a very cheap substitute for the Cologne water 
of the shop:, for which they pay three or four hondred per 
The principal ingredient 
is Only worth one doffar per gallon at retail by the druggists, 
and the perfumery costs very little. To one pint of alcoho! 
add sixty drops of lemon, sixty drops of Bergamot, sixty 
drops of essence of lemon, and sixty drops of orange water 
To one gallon of alcohol, put two hundréi and forty drops of 
each of the pertumes 


cent. more than the cost of this; 





Useful.—Mr. Buckingham quotes the following, with these 


l! 


A manager's letter.—lo the memoirs of the celebrated 


remarks: Let every subscriber to a newspaper preserve the | French actor, Preville, we find the following letter, addressed 


Journal, in reply to a sabscriber who complained of the irre 
gular receipt of his paper. It would be well to give it a place 


, || among the ornaments of a mantel-piece in the breakfast 


oom: ** If, by the happening of some accident to the mail, 


we soon hear of the complaints of subscribers They are dis 
satisfied, and have reason to be so. From this they should 


| 


learn to appreciate the dissatisfaction we may be supposed | 


to feel, when our subscreption-money becomes due, and they 
fail to send ut tous! 
is a matter of so much annoyance to subscribers, how much 
more reason have we to complain, when there is a failure 
week after week, and month alter mouth, in the receipt of 


| whatis justly due us for our time and labour, expended for 


A warning —On Sanday morning, three young men took a 
small boat from the sloop Patriot, at Spring-street wharf, with 
the intevtion of proceeding on asailing excursion; but, when 
they had reached about midway of the river, a sudden flaw 
capsized the boat, and Alexander Mackey, aged about nine- 
teen years, was drowned: the two others were enabled to 
reach the shore Mackey has lett a widowed mother, who: 


| inconsolable at the loss of ber only con, a son, too, who had 


been tenderly brought up, and who, on that day was arged, 
by all the tender ties of an affectionate mother, to desist trom 
his boat excursions on the Sabbath. We understand that the 


| last words of the mother to him were, * Alexander, if you go 


this day, I shall never see you again 


Aboriginal character --As an Indian was straying through 
a village on the Kennebec, be passed a gentieman standing 
at his store door, and begged a piece of tobacco. The person 
stepped back, selected a generous piece, for which he re 
ceived a gruff** tank you,” and thought no more of the affair 
Three months afterwards, he was surprised at an Indian's 
coming into the store, and presenting him with a beautiful mi 
mature birch canoe, painted, and furnished with paddies to 
correspond. On asking the meaning of it, he was told—* In 
dian no forget ; you give me tobacco— me make this for yon * 
ibis man’s cratitude for a trifling favour had !ed him te be 





stow more labour on his present than would have purchased 
him many pounds of his favourite fumigatory.-- Bosion Spe: 
tator 


A shreed madman —When the Eati of Bradford was 
brought before Lord Chancellor Loughborough, to be ex 
amined upon application for a statate of lunacy azain.t him, 
the Chancellor asked him, * how many legs has a shes pr” 
** Does your lordship mean,” 


answered Lord Bradford, * a 
live or a dead sheep ** Is at not the same thing ?” said the 
Chancellor. ** No, my lord,” said Lord Bradford, “ there is 
much difference; a living sheep may have tour legs. a dead 
sheep has only two. There are but two legs of mutton; the 
two fore legs are shoulders." 

Tooth-Ach.--A remedy for this pamfal affection (which 
has suneceeded in ninety five of one hundred cases) is alum, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous 
spirit of ether, seven drachms ; mix, a! apply it to the tooth 


The late Mr. Batrere —This genticoman, the ori rinel pro 
prietor of Chatham Theatre, was an eccentric being. His 
industry and enterprise were well kaown, and spoken of in 
He was, at times, petulant, and very 
vindictive, to those whom he supposed to be his enemies, but 
where he placed his affections, he was a warm and sincere 
friend. He was everalive to the distresses, and ready to a! 
leviate the sufferings, of his fellow-creatures. It was no ub 
common thing for him to dry the orphan’s tears and sooth 
the widow’s aching heart’ We have seen him in the agonies of 
despair on hearing that aman had lost his life by a fall from the 
roof of his theatre—we bave witnessed his tears at this man’s 
funeral, and we are proud to record his xe nerosity in civing 
a ful! benefit to the widow of the decease: ; but the humanity 
of his heart did not stop here: by bis personal exertions 
among his friends, and they were numerons, he raised 
tional «um of money for her relief. His beneficence and affa 
bility cained the respect and esteem of those attached to his 
corps ; but his ignorance of theatricals was proverbial, as will 
be illustrated by the following anecdote; Standing one day 


commendable terms. 





} in the avenue that leads from Chatham-street to his theatre, he 


observed the entrance of a gentleman on his way to the stay 
manager, with an octavo play book in his hand; he accosted 
him thus: ** Monsieur Moredin, vat you got dere?” The cen 
tleman replied that it was a new opera he had jnst received 
from Londen, and that he was about to present it to the stage 

manager for represeatation. ‘* Ha, a new opera—who is ce 
autor, Monsieur Shakspeare '—what a diable of a fellow 
he be '"’— Chronicle 


Drury-Lane.—Mr. Manager Price is going on famously 


If the failure of a newspaper one week, | 


| following usefal hint, given by the editor of the Georgia | by the manager of a strolling company to his prompter: ** At 


I 


jlast, my dear boy, here we are, safe in Provins. The coach. 
office undertook to deliver the boxes of spow and hail. The 
winds and tempest came later than we expected ; we even 
lost a zephyr. The thunder got broke on the road, and we 
have been forced to have fresh solder for the two lightuings. 
Our divinities are well, with the exception of Love, who has 
|got the small pox; the Graces have been innoculated; we 
were obliged to leave them behind on the road, with the 
brick wall, which, being wrapped round the sun to keep it 
from getting soiled, was rubbed to pieces by the sharp rays 
Our rivers and sea are coming by water; and pray, when you 
come yourself, do not forget to bring lots of clouds with you, 
and a new moon; a torrent, too, will be wanted, for our last 
has most unluckily got burnt. I am anxions for a full account 
of all your purchases, to which you must add two yards of 
weeping willows. Above all, bring me a drawbridge, a for- 
tress, and my linen, if it was not turned into tinder for the 
last sea-fight. Ever yours.” 


Michacl Fuliam.— When this fine veteran actor of Dublir 
was lowered into his grave, in that city, va Trish woman 
who had tollowed the procession in silence, tossed her arms 
in the air, and shrieked, with a how! of lamentation, Arrah 
Mick, my jewel ’ hove you got your viv tie ket at last ? 


The new Boston Ueatve.— The location of the new theati« 
in Boston ts in Common-strect, one of the most airy and 


pleasant places in that city 





Park Theatre.—This house has certanjiy taker, as ther 
say in congress, “high ground; Mr. Macready and Mrs 





Knight alternately performing and delighting their several 
admirers. (Quere—Could not the two stars be brought to 
shine in the same sphere—Rob Roy and Diana Vernon, fox 
instance ? It would doubtless produce the grand desideralts 

in all theatrical matters—an overilowiwe house ) Macready’s 
appearances, with the exception of his Othello, on Monday, 
have been repetitions of characters he had previously Played 
It is impossible to render justice to his Othello ina passing 
it was a splendid performance from first to last 


and full of innumerable beautics and new readings. We 


paragraph 
used to think Kean almost periection in this part, and neve 
expected to have seen it so differently, and v« 
Barry did not make himself 


oO excel 
lentiv, 
ridiculous in lago as the majority of those who attempt t 


played by another 
character; he had some conception of what ought to | 
done, but his action was exceedingly redundant, and out of 
place; we suppose, that at botervals he forget, and imagine 
himself personating Vanderdecken, as he has had too much 


ofthe Flying Dutchman, of late, to render the melo dran 






gesticulation easily get rid of. Mrs on'’s Desdemoua 
certainly the best it has ever been o 


ness; and that is saying not a little, if quantify has to be 


“ad fovtune to w 


ken into consideration It was a gentle race pier 


actim®. | 

Chatham Theatre. 
a melo-drama in two acts, bs ; 
with entire new scenery, dresses, decorations, &e "“ 


The North Pole, or the I 





have not yet been able to attend its performance. It iv said 


to be a pleasant precy 


Mount Pitt Cirers —Deving the recess, the interior of the 
house has undergone a thorough alteration, and the decora 
are beautiful. The view from Weehawk, of Mr. Jows 
on spoken of in some of 
mendation, Mr. Sandford, th 
deserves a munificent patronage for his creat and costly at 
tempts to please the pal! 
daring the warm «eather, his cireus will 
It is situated on very hi; h eround, and at such a dis 
from the dust and dirt of the crowded parts of the cit 


tion 









ur journals with high « 
proprietor of the Mount Pit 
, and we entertain no doubt that 
be well ait ‘ 


to 


will afford an agreeable and refreshing walk (o ite down-tow 





Visitors 

> Several articles prepared for this paper are omitted t 
wantol reom 

MARRIED, 
On the 15th inst’ by the Kev. Mr. Stilwell, Mr. Richard Walt: 
f this city. to Miss Me novia Kiseam, of Whitestone, Long-Isia 
On the 22d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Some Mr. Ansel Thoma 
Uties, to Wiss Delia Barr f this city 
DIED, 


On the 1%h instant, Mixes Eliza Ci mphell Lott, da = lite 
the late Christopher Lott, Esq 

On the i2th instant, at Rhinel 
of New-York, Robert James Livingston 
in the revolutionary army, which he entered in early lite, a 
a volunteer, aod served with great reputation; was at the 
capture of the Hessicns at Trenton: was mm both actions, a: 
twice severely wounded an’ taken prisoner 


ck, Dutchess county, state 
He was an officer 





Stazes.—It is said some of the Aourly stages are about to The house is constantly full; and, when Kean plays, prodi- 
run every thirty minutes giously so. 


The City Inspector reports the death of ninety-three | ereone 
\ during the week ending on Saturday the 21st instant’ 
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oe summa ox . 
POETRY. FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
— ao TO LARA. STANZAS. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. Why mourns thy muse, in strains unknown to joy ? I saw an eye so wildly bright, 


TO EMMA. 


There's a far distant land, where the cinnamon trees 
Yield their spicy perfumes to the soft, wooing breeze ; 
Where the rose is as sweet, and as bright is the sky, 
As the balm of thy breath and the glance from thine eye. 
And clouds pass as soon by that ocean-girt isle, 

As the tear from thy cheek disappears at thy smile : 
Then haste thee,-fair Emma—O, haste thee with me, 
To that bright sunny spot mid the A.gean sea. 

Light zephyrs are swelling the gossamer sail 

Of my love-freighted bark from the ever-green vale ; 
And loudly the night-bird is chanting her lay, 

To awake thee, my Emma:—away and away ! 

We'll land at the groves—and the wild flowers there 
I'll twine as a wreath for thy soft flaxen hair ; 

And we'll roam like the Antelope, reckless and free, 
O’er the bright sunny isle of the A°gean sea. 


Sweet music is there—for the mermaiden’s shell 

Is often heard winding through mountain and dell ; 

And the song of the sea spirit steals from the shore, 

Mid the deep sullen sound of the waves’ distant roar. 

And the tones of thy voice '—O, how sweetly they'll blend | 
With the notes that the harps of the ocean nymphs send ! 
I wili list to the strains, as they float on the lea, 
By the bright sunny isle of the A¢gnan sea. 


Far, far mid its bowers, sequestered and lone, 
Young Love hath erected a jessamine throne, 
And sworn, with an oath which no mortal must say, 
That none but the fairest its sceptre shall sway ; 
Then let us haste thither, fair Emma, to-night, 
While the stars are yet pale and the moon is so bright : 
For, love, he hath destined that sceptre for thee, 
In the;bright sunny isle of the ADgean sea. 
West-Point, April, 1827. Harp or rue Isre. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
CHANGES. 


There is a time when all is bright, 
(But ‘tis only in our youth,) 

When all we see gives new delight, 
And all we hear is truth! 

But there is a time when the scene is changed 
To a dark and dismal hue ; 

When we look abroad with distrust and fear 
And our early fancies rue. 

There is a time when Friendship gives 
Her light to gild our way ; 

And we foolishly think that all our steps 
Shall be brightened by her ray ! 

But there is a time when Friendship fades, 
And no longer lends her lights 

At our darkest path—’tis then she flies, 
And leaves us wrapt in night. 

There is a time when love enchants, 
And we dream of happiness ; 

When bright eyes dance, and the bosom pants 
In ecstacy of bliss! 

But there is a time when love decays, 
And its raptures pass away, 

E’en as the flower, whose beauty's blaz: 

| 
| 








Bursts forth and dies in a day. 
There is a time when to life we cling, 
And, shuddering, fear to die ; | 
Though sorrow and grief each hour may bring, } 
And even misery ! | 
But there is a time when we'd yield our breath i| 
All fearless to our God ; \ 
When we long and pray to be at rest {| 
Beneath the peaceful sod ! Isaper. 





‘A goose,’’ my grannum one day said, { 
‘ Entering a barn, pops down its head ! 
I begg’d her then the cause to show : | 
She told me “ she must waive the task— | 
Since no one, but a goose, would ask | 

‘ What no one, but a goose, could know 
' 

| 





If ancient critics Argus prize, 
Because he had an hundred eyes— 
Sure greater praise to him is due, 
Who looks an hundred ways with [we 


Why always brooding o'er some secret grief? 
Thy ardent mind its texture may destroy, 
And shrouding madness be thy last relief. 


Hath life no charms to sooth thy sickened sight ? 
The world no gay attire to court thy view? 

What if the present prospect be not bright— 
Others endure the clouds that shadow you. 


Hath Friendship lured thee with insidious guise, 
Professed a flame, reciprocal and strong ? 

The phantom fading, should it thee surprise ? 
For who retains the wavering flatterer long ? 


1 too could tell of this “ cold world of wo” — 

Could weep with thee, through every plaintive line ; 
But reason bids me stem the torrent-flow 

Of wild reflection and of sad repine. 


Then, like a traveller, take what life supplies— 
Some cooling spring, some fruits, may fresh the way, 

Which, rude and rugged, leads to kinder skies, 
Where home shall smile in everlasting day. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONG. 
Thine eye is full of love, 
Thy cheek is bright with roses 
And on thy beauteous lip 
A seraph’s smile reposes. 
Thy voice is like 
lhe silver tone 
Which sea-nymphs breathe 
To their barps unknown. 


Thy angel-brow is arched 
Like the bright bow of heaven ; 
And to thy waving hair 
A nameless grace is given ; 
Now thou art made 
A happy bride, 
Long mayest thou be 
Thy lover's pride. - 


Joy fills thy youthful beart, 
And hope is beaming round thec : 
God grant there ne'er may be 
A single grief to wound thec 
Thy sun is bright, 
O, may it shine 
Till thou art called 
To realms divine A 





From the Philadelphia Album. 
TO ESTELLE, 
OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Sweetest minstrel, forsake not the haunts where the muses 
Are kindling the day-dreams of bope in the soul; 

Where the sunlight of fame its effulgence diffuses, 
To garland the visions of joy as they roll. 


When the gloom of despair has o’ershadowed the flowers 
Which spring in the gardens of feeling and truth, 
There still is a light, in the song-sisters’ bowers, 
Which halos the even of heart-broken youth. 


And though on the records of memory linger 
Deep thoughts that we willingly thence would erase, 
Whilst we breathe, fairy hope, with her soul-moving fuger, 
Will point, with a smile, to futurity’s days. 


‘Tis true, the fair tace is oft mantied with gladness, 
And the eye sheds a light which the heart does not fee! — 
For the world bas grown callous to sighing and saciness, 
And the fear of its scorn is the cause we concen. 


Vet thou, fair Estetie, hast a chord-thrilling lyre- 
On thy forehead is shining the muses’ bright beam- 
Thou hast garlands of fame thy young mind to inspire, 
And thy soul bolds communion with Helicon’s strear 


Then breathe not farewell, for thy song is far sweeter 
When imbued with the spirit of sadness, than when 

Fairy joy lights the chords ; and the music, though fecter, 
Has net all thy heart to illumine thy pen. 


Thou art not forsaken, for music was breathing 
A dirge to Despair when thou whispered tarew el! , 
And Genius arovad thy fair temples was wreathin 
A garland of beauty for favoured Este!! 


Exiza. | 


PIERRE. | 


It dazzled mine to gaze ; 
And yet, there seemed a troubled light 
Amid its sparkling rays. 
I looked again—and still it shone, 
But not with pleasure's beam ; 
It was a lustre all its own— 
*Twas nature’s brilliant gleam. 
For o’er the brow, the spectre Care 
| His sceptre seemed to hold, 
j And ‘midst the lines of beauty there, 
} His traces still were told : 
{ And from the cheek, the bloom had fled, 
That happiness imparts, 
1 The fitful glow appeared, instead, 
| That changing passion starts. 
| The smile too, that is wont to play 
Where youth and bliss unite, 
| Was changed for one less blithe and gay 
i But which coald still delight. 
\ And while I watched the varying glow 
} And marked the brow of care, 
! And saw the smile so serious, oh! 





I knew no heart was there. 
And yet I gazed, | knew not why, 
j With feelings of romance— 
| Aud followed the bright flashing eye, 
And met the thrilling glance 
And felt, that to avert a dart 
From stern misfortune’s bow, 
Aimed at that noble, generous heart, 
| Would chase each selfish wo. Estee 
SONG. 
Those starry eyes—those starry eyes— 
Those eyes that used to be, 
Unto my heart, as beacon-lights 
To pilgrims of the sea! 
I see them yet—I see them yet— 
Though long since quenched and gone— 
I could not live enlumined by 
The common sun alone. 
Could they seem thus—could they seem thus— 
If but a memory ? 
Ah, yes! upon this wintry earth 
They burn no more for me. 








ON PARTING 

Alas ! our pleasant moments fly 

| On rapid wings away, 

| While those recorded with a sigh 

« Mock us by long delay. 

Time—envious tine—loves not to be 
In company with mirth ; 

But makes malignant pause, to sex 
The work of pain ov earth. 





LET A SOLDIER COME 
| FROM THE BURLETTA OF “OLD LOVE AND YOUNG Lov! 
Let a soldier come 
} With the beat of drum, 
Gaily bounds each maiden’s heart 
| At his long sword, spurs, 
Feathers, lace, and iurs, 
His whiskers curled so smart 
Love to a maid looks best, 
| When a-la-Mars he’s drest, 
And his trumpet sounds ajarims 
| As the banners fly, 
“Oh!” 
Welcome, brave soldier in arms 


we trembling sigh, 


All his martial daring, 
Blustering and swearing 
! Are then turned to sighs of feeling 
| And behold him, thea, 

The conqueror of men, 
To a simple woman kneeling ! 





| ‘ 
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